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for understanding human nature and human relations. But he believed that direct personal communication with God enabled man to test, supplement, and revise what he learned by the outward and more obvious processes of knowledge and what he received through others, no matter how authoritatively they might speak, whether on secular or on spiritual matters. Woolrnan wrote in his Journal that "as the mind was moved by an inward principle to love God as an invisible, incomprehensible being, by the same principle it was moved to love Him in all His manifestations in the visible world."1 The fact that Woolman and his fellow Quakers did not feel the need of learned ministers to interpret religious truths and that he believed in the power of even the most humble among them to speak the tongue of the Spirit, tended to break down the prevailing barriers between the learned and the untutored at the same time that authoritative creeds and priests were rejected as sources of Christian truth.
The emphasis on the religious feelings and intuitions of the individual layman as a source of divine truth, as the way of illuminating the meaning of Scripture, made inroads on churches that attached importance to tradition, a trained clergy, and ecclesiastical authority. Belief in the inspiration of laymen by the Holy Spirit found exponents in early Massachusetts Bay; Anne Hutchinson and Roger Williams defied the theocracy by insisting on the inalienable, God-given right of every individual to search for the Lord's truth in his own soul. Anne Hutchinson's anti-nomianism was peculiarly subversive of a society founded on orthodoxy and hierarchy. She insisted, in somewhat the same fashion as the Quakers, that God's love was communicated immediately to the regenerate, and that this love served the saint as a guide to action. Thus, no mediation of the clergy was necessary, either for salvation or for right conduct. The theocracy of Massachusetts Bay was able to banish Anne Hutchinson and Roger Williams. But their ideas were not so easily stilled. In the eighteenth century Jonathan Edwards fostered anew the development of the emotional, intuitive, and personal strains in Puritanism. At about the same time the Middle Colonies witnessed the impact of German Pietism on the Lutheran and German Reformed churches, a movement which subordinated intellectualistic theology to personal fervor and piety. In both the Middle and Southern Colonies Presbyterian
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